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contracting. As you probably know, when an object contracts the
outer surface will get curiously rumpled and creased, like a couple
of handkerchiefs being pushed together.
The best guess at the present moment (but remember that it is
only a guess) tells us that the diameter of the earth has shrunk
some thirty miles since the beginning of our independent existence
as a planet. That does not seem very much when you think of it
as a straight line. But remember the tremendous scope of the
curved planes with which we are dealing. The surface of the world
is 196,550,000 square miles. A sudden change of only a few yards
in diameter would be enough to cause a catastrophe which none of
us would survive.
Nature therefore works very slowly her wonders to perform.
She insists upon maintaining a proper balance in everything she
does. When she allows one expanse of water to run dry (Great
Salt Lake, Utah, is rapidly dwindling away, the Lake of Con-
stance in Switzerland will be gone in another 100,000 years) she
starts another in some other part of the world; and when she per-
mits certain mountain-ranges to disappear (the Alps in Central
Europe will be as flat as the American prairies in another
60,000,000 years) then another part of the crust in a totally
different corner of the globe is slowly being reshaped and wrinkled
into a fresh mountain-range. That, at least, we believe to be the
case, although as a rule the process is far too slow and gradual to
allow us to make any concrete observations of the changes that
are taking place.
There is, however, an exception to this general rule. When left
to herself, Nature is in no particular hurry. But when aided and
abetted by man, she sometimes proves herself an uncomfortably
fast worker. And ever since man became truly civilized and in-
vented his little steam-engines and his little sticks of dynamite, the
surface of the earth has been transformed so rapidly that our
great-grandparents would hardly recognize their own pastures
and gardens, were they to come back to us for a little holiday.
Our greed for timber and the ruthlcssness with which we have
denuded whole mountain-ranges of their blanket of forests and
shrubs have turned vast regions into primeval wildernesses. For